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INTRODUCTION 



The Getie'ral Educatiion. Study CommiLttee was fprmed In Warclij 
19755 under the auspices of tlm Colloge Commit te^e on AcadGmic Affairs, 
The comniittae is composed of represcnfra f:l vg5^ from each campui^, as wgH 
as trom every major c^cademic division, student services, and the faculty 
senates. Hie purpose of the study is to ravley the collegers genc^ral 
education program and to make recommendations for Improvenient . In the 
past several years a number of faculty have expressed interest in re- 
viewing the general education progranij and in some cases innovative 
programs have been de^foloped . Tlie Institutional Self Study, 1974 
(Vol. 1, p, 59) contained the following recorMcndations relative to 
general education-: 

1. Tlie college as ^^ell aa each campus should set up a compre- 
hensive evaluation of the outcomes of instruction in ganeral 
education, and should estabiish a coiTiprehens ive ^ in-depth 
follow-up of the progress, responses, and suggestions of the 
graduates of the college . 

2. Some formal inethod of remedial assistance should be established 
for each general education course, 

3. The goalSj objectives^ and content of each general education 
course together with the reactions of students to the courses, 
should be thoroughly evaluated by the administrators respon- 
sible with a view to restructuring content and presentation 
where the evaluations deem it necessary, 

4. Every effort should be made to make the rationale for general 
education coursas clear and meaningful to faculty and students 
alike , 

The General Education Study Coimittee has attempted to implement these 
reconmendations . The Committee has met approKitnately every two weeks 
to discuss the nature of general education and to clarify issues that 
have arisen, It has met with faculty on each cainpus in -'town meetings*' 
and individually to get faculty input about the direction general 
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education should take at ^:i.arni-T)ade . The purpose of the study was 
explained lo Clie carnpuH student: governments. Speakors v^ate invited to 
speak to fnculty and to ^^hare thDlr viex^s about general education with 
the coirirnl tr^pe . 

On the baB is at this input, the coinmittCQ lias prepared this 
draft: document. llie document: presents a rationale for general educa- 
Ll^c^ . i,^:\\^'.va-l i,-.k:catlor. , and specific'- goal:; c?. general uducn- 

tj.en let Miami-^ Dade , [t cilso includes peRltiOTi statCTiTents on iRsties 
th a t r^a VG ar 1 s e n in discussions . Th e c onimi 1 1 e c i s very c on c e r n e d that 
it ae t t h c r eac t i ons and ideas of all faculty^ si nc a any r ec omme nda t i on s 
for change are likoly to affect the majority oi faculty. It will be 
particularly helpful if the faculty tnernbers provide a brief rationale 
for any position stataments or argunients they care to make. A check 
sheet will be provided so chat faculty may Indicate their reactions 
to each section of this draft Jocunienti. After facurty have had an 
opportunity to read and react to this documents comiriictee inembers ^ill 
meet with departments to discuss Tnajor issues of interest and to answer 
any questions about statements in the docunient . Ihens a revisad docu= 
ment will be prepared and distributed again to all faculty. 

During the 1976-77 years campus subcomniittees will exaniine 
the campus general education programs In vie"^^ of the general education 
goals. rhe subcoimitdees will rnake reconmendatlons concerning spacific 
general education requirements, the organiEatton of general education 
prograins, and general education areas which are in need of curriculum^ 
davelopment , This process will also require the ideas and assistance 
of many faculty. The General Education Study CDimitttae appreciates 
the ideas and suggestions it has already received from many faculty , 
and urges all faculty to continue to contribute to this very important 
general educ^'tion study. 
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THE MISSION OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Although the roots and first: grout h of the CQTmnunity col Ui^go can be 
traced back In the liistory of Amertcan eclucatianj its substantial growtli 
and maturing Dccurrud after World Wax II* Because its growth is marc 
recent tli an th at o f: bo ih pub He and pr iva t e un ive r s 1 1 y e due a t Ion , commun i ty 
coLiygc educaL icHi Qften appears to be more vigorous and more adapliablu to 
the envtronmen tal condictons it encounters. It adapts rather readily to 
new situations and it produces new growth, even in unexpected dir ecu ions. 
It is very sensitive to the changes in values and attitudos of the public, 
and often reacts quickly and dramatically. But like all growing organisms , 
its final mature state is not certain. Although it is possible to predict 
ccirtain primary chiarac ter ist ics of future community college education based 
on its past devo lopTUGn t , there probably will be other changes that are not 
apparent from the present perspectives. 

Thus, it is easily understandable and should not cause alarm that the 
mission of the community college, and thGreby its goals and objectives ^ is 
continually evolving, A number of educators have eKpressed the need to 
determine the mission of the cotmiunity college more clearly In order to 
provide prn grams that will enable the community college to fulfill its 
purpose. This is a reasonable objective, but It would be a mistake to 
attempt to develop a very specific statement of the mission of the community 
collage that did not allow for this evolution and growth- Even in maturity, 
an individual or an institution can retliink its purpose and its destiny and 
make changes accordingly. Certainly , the public schools and universities 
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liavu undorgoTu* subsLantial. changes and r cdo f Uii u ion^^ in l\\v canv^v of 111011- 
KistiorLOij, On L\\c\ ot;lior hand, tlieir prliTiary missions have now become iraLhur 
firmlv cs tab U shed , and changes In thiir missions would likuly bc^ more dif- 
ficult; and Lraumatic. 

In Miami-Dadu Comniunlty Collage's aLiempt to provide a gonera! educa- 
tion program ihai is responsiye in tlio basic goals of; tiu; community college, 
ii is inipart:anl to idcntiry Lhe elenunLs oi the college'y present; mission, 
even i;hou:|h Lhese may wo ! 1 bo debased, and to recognize trends and reaet^ions 
LiiaL ma>- inLluenc^^ the nature of this mission in the Luture, Tt should also 
be noted that a mission is understandah Le only in specific terms and, con- 
sequontLy, in rcierence only to a specific institution, ihe mission of 
Miami-DadG ConTmunity College must be specifiod in its institutional goals. 
Nevertheless^ there are characteristics wh icb are most likely common to the 
ma j oi-^ L ty o f c ommun 1 1 y col leges * 

Tiie most: obvious and perhaps most important aspect of the mission of 
the cornmunity college is its responsiveness to the educational needs of tlie 
c ommun ity , Unlike many four-year colleges and universities, the community 
college is not set apart from tlie cc^mmunity to serve those students, from 
both within and outside the community, who choose to come to it. The concept 
of the educational institution being a iiaven from the daily worldly pursuits 
whcruin the search for knowledge can take place unlnipeded is not a strong 
part of the comm unity college tradition. Rather, in the view of some^ the 
comniunity coUegG should assume a leadersliip role and be actively involved 
in eclucating the community so as to make it a better environment in which 
individuals can live and grow. Even though many community colleges have 
campiases which are self-contained and which resemble the university campuses , 
these cDmrnunity colleges have often found the campus boundaries restrictive 
to this mission of serving the total community. In some cases, including 
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LiuU: nf Minmi-Daclr, mu 1 1: l-campuri Ins t: .1 t: i ouh have clcvulopod. In oduirH, 
oxCLMiHioaa have beer uHlab i ishoJ in >it:orL - iron L s , ciiurclu^s, nnd oilier 
school iMiLldin-s, M i.aini -Dade has Ln i5 1 rue t: Lonn 1. prograrnH In more Lhan ihrgo 
hundred Httcii ihroughout Dado CounLy. Fu r t iic rnipi-e , on the canipiises and at 
LlU: various uuLreich cenrera, a wide rans.;e of programs and courses are 
olfered, Coursos, offered borh for crcdU and non~credfi, Inelude co ! lei^e 
transfer, LechnLcal an.j vocaiirDna], special iiitcresc, and pta^aonaf growLii 
and devL I opnieiu . This is IndieaLivG llini: ihe communfiy college is renpon- 
slve Le the cnnimuulL y ' B needs, by providini^ boLh locationja which are 
acccu:^ihlc and curricula which niael sLudDuL nced^i and InlurejiLs, 

A socond, nuTHt: jinport^anr aspect ol the cDninuini, ty collegers mission, 
that of pruvldlng for tlie greatost possible number of citi^enB, is found 
in iUs ''open admissions'' policy , Inliurent in this policy Is a commitment 
to provide a wide range of coursGs, low tuition, and financial aid. One 
goal of this policy is to insure the demncrat i^at ion of the conimunity by 
providing all itj citizens with access to higher education. It is also a 
response to a broad educational goal, the development of the potential of 
every citizen. But, it is important that this openness to all students, 
regardless of their ability^ prior preparationj or achievement, is not 
abused. The mission of the community college is to providG for successful 
learning by tlie community members, and not simply to guarantee access to 
the college. The community college should avoid another related misundar« 
standing of its role. While the certification of the learner's achievement 
by awarding a degree or certificate ir part of the educational institution's 
responsibility, the CGrtificate is not the primary goal. Rather, the college 
has committed itself to provide the setting and assistance necessary for 
students to achieve their educational goals and to learn what is necessary 
for them to function successfully during their lives. The measure of the 
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roLlcgc's succcsa can bn found in thci iivoa at iLy sludetus, ns well as In 
the clugreus and r L f f Icatr ti s awarded . 
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A RATIONALE FOR GENERAL KDUCATION 



A rationale: for general ediicatiion should answer the basic questionj 
"Why h^ive It:?" In nn age when the expansion of knowledge increasingly 
Jcmands s pec Ln I i i^at ion and the compl cKity of local nud international 
economics increases the difficulty of finding sntisfactory cnip loymen t , 
the re is an under s t and ah lo pressure to docinphasiEC or to eliminate the 
trad i I: iona I , broad general education. 

To the quGstion, "Why havG it?'^ there often have been typically 
uncritical general i?iat ions as responBcs, Supporters of general education 
have often argued from unt=ested assumptions. Some staCe simply that 
students need a "broad" education. They ne* d to be eKposed to different 
areas of learning. An educated person is a "well-rounded" person. 
Students need to be grounded in the basic knowledge of the disciplines in 
order to progrtst-^ to more specialised areas* All of theb responses lack 
a specific statement of the values to be derived from a general education 
program. 

Critics o f gen e r a 1 e d uc a t ion have ar gu e d f r om equally un s u ppo r t e d 
assumptions. This is especially true of those wfio view education in tarms 
of immediate economic factors and of those who reduce post -secondary 
education to career preparation. They respond that the purpose of educa- 
tion is not to deal with the "personar' lives of students, but to provide 
them with the knowledge necessary to succeed in career choices. For themj 
a broad general education Is unnecessary, as students need to concentrate 
their energies In their major fields. Ochers maintain that the aim 
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of uducaLion 1b for QVLvy graUuaLc Lo havL^ u 'nnrkLUibU slu I 1 . SLudcMiCj^ 
conic IQ col\Qh\v Lo \nj alilc to ^tiL a good Job; cons oqu enl: iy , ^^ny cuurHen of: 
LriLorest: to tlu^ students outzMldc Uicir mn J or proc;rani aro^is shout d bo ulec- 
C i V e o r d ini i n i s h e d . 

An analysiy uf uhesu vospor\ses , hnLli chose ^uppDrtlng aiu! lIioso 
opposLng gcnornl ciducatlonj rov'aaU ihat: Lho.y are super 1: ic i.^i ^ , lacking 
sp^^cLiic vaUu:s Hull can d^viwd \ unw c acli appraaclu /a im-i..;, Mh_^U' 
responses uievt^lv iniply poBiLlons in fi-ippori of ccrlain vaiuo^. A rarionaLr 
for i^cncral. cdacaL ion at: Miami-DaJc Caniniuni.cy Colln^i^o yliouUl hr basotl on 
the mission and L|oa1 s of trlio Collcgu, the naluro and nCuds of thu cummun 1 ty , 
the needs oi its studGnLs, and the sigiii f ican t: changos likely to take pLacG 
In BOcit2Cy in the near future, FundatiiL n ta I to Lhls ratLoaalc are vaLuc 
statemonts. It Is important that these values be acknowledged as clearLy 
as possible In order that educaLional prloritiGS be prt^served. Thus, the 
question, "Why have it?", is directly related to another question, "What 
is its worth?" 

A primary valuo of general odiica tion Is that It en ables Individuals 
t o integrate tjieliy knowledge so that tli^ey may draw upon the many sources 
of learning InTtiaklng decisions and taking ac t ion iti daily pr act ical 
situations . Although knowlodgo for its o^sm sake might be defended in view 
of the overall advance of mankind, it seems evident that □very individual 
has a basic need to integrate cognitive knowiedge, ^irfective attitudes, 
and psychomotor skills, both to cope vith the complcKitlGS found in modern 
society and to enhancG the quality of one's Life, An integrated general 
education program can enable the student not only do understand the function 
and basic procedures of individual dlsclnlines but also the relationships 
arnong disciplines ar.u their Interaction in th.e BoLutLon of social and 
environmental problems. In a society structured on the ciemocratic process, 
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one of the prime effocts of this integrated knowladge should be that 
individuals become more IntelligenC and effective voters* They should be 
able to understand deniocratlc prtnclples and to appreciate democratic 
values J and thereby confidently cope with political and social Iseues. 

A second fundamental value of general education is that it offers a 
beginn Ing ^^a fur ther cominit Tnent t o a llfetliiiB of learning . General 
education should not be conceived as a conC allied or terminal program* A 
general education program should initiate or Intensify a lifelong process 
of mature inquiry and discoursej so that learrjlng becomes an integral part 
of the individual's personal grovth throughout life. This Lifelong learn- 
ing is necessitated by several characteristics of modern society: the 
great increase in the quantity of knowledge and the Increased sophistica- 
tion In the storage and retrieval of information; the escalation of change 
in societyj especially in the areas of personaL lifestyles, social insti'- 
tutions and structures ^ and economic development; and the uncertainty of 
the future as related to career opportunl^es and |tho preparatory learning 
required. General education can stimulate stuji^r^^^vto devJlop a positive 
attitude toward further learning to meet the^ p6rs5lAl--a^ needs 




throughout life, 

A third v alue of g en^ ji^- fldL^^tion Is that it enabigs students to 

I 

i^tensify_ the ppoetess of s el £"-actu allzatloh- <. General edufaclon provides 



^^^-MLRP^*''^^r^ity for students to realize the iiTiportancc of directing their 
own lives and to understand the choices in their relationships with other 
individuals, man-made systems, and the various environments In which they 
live. In the stress and complexity of llfo In modern society, students 
must develop a positive approach to life v^lth the understanding that they 
can and should take charge of their lives- The growing population in urban 
areas and the increasing compLo^ity of urban saclety are particularly 



sLgnificant because of the stress Introduced into the existence of all 
urbanices. -rhls stress has Increased the need for various soctal services, 
the concerns for mental and physical health, the deter ioratton in overall 
job performance, and the widespread dissatisfaction with life In geiieral. 
Students should understand the sources of this stress and learn how to 
find persoral fulfillnient in a way that is congruent with the forces that 
will always be prGSant to some extent in thGlr environments. Individuals 
can make a difference in altering the quality of their own lives and the 
lives of those In the community. If more individuals would understand and 
inUucncG the environments in which they runction, a long range effect 
could V»e an economically advantageous reduction in the need for care for 
individuals suffering from stress -re lated illnesses and an Increase in 
an individual's personal and Job productivity, 

A fourth value of general education Is that it c an enable students to 
find value in the activities and eKpe rlences of their lives, b oth those 
engaged in because of oblL^atigns or cotnTnltments and those which are 
discretionary in nature . For most individuals those activities which are 
entered into because of obligations arc found in the family and at work. 
There is abundant evidence that family life has beconie leas permanent and 
unsatisfying for many, as families engage in fewer cotnmon activities and 
family hreak-ups proliferate. Both married and unmarried, young and old 
students neocl to find value in family life and to enjoy those eKperlences 
which make It meaningful. Likewise, research shows that there is Increas- 
ing job dissatisfaction, especially among the »'underemp loy ed , among those 
empioyed in repetltLve atia unintyrti^ing vJCf L^, uh we i l mnuiv^ Lnonu in 
the 'Milgheat'' work levels. In this area, general education must be concernod 
not only with tha ablllLy of the atudcMit tu understand and accept a work rol 
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but also to take seeps to gain satisfaction on the job. The quality of 
many jobs will improve only when both employers and ernplcyees recognise 
the need to inake jobs aa personally sattsfytng as possible. 

Equally as Import ani: as the family and ^ork eKperiences are those 
experiences vhlch fill an individual's dlscretrlonary times, tlines when 
choices can be made concerning those activities In which to engage* Some 
futurists forecast that the amount of discretionary time available to 
individuals ytll Increase significantly by the erid of the century. As 
natural resources are steadily depleted and thair availability becomes 
limit od, there will almost certainly be a reduction In per capita con* 
sumption in the United States, The technological development in this 
country, the impact that a single worker can have, combined with the fore- 
cast reduction in consurnption , will predictably result in the need for 
fewer lifetinie hours of work for the average employee. This could be a 
boon* For centuries philosophers have speculated concerning a sociecy in 
%^?hlch there was Ic^s work needed for survival and where indlvlduale would 
have more time to pursue creative activitteSs to strive for advanced kriowl^ 
edge, and to participate in aeBtlietlc experiences. It is fair to predict 
chat future Americans will have the time; the question will be whether or 
not they will be prepared to use this tinte in a way that will bring satls^ 
faction. There are many signs, however | that the typical Anierican is not 
prepared to use his/her discre tionary time In a satisfying way. For Tnany 
elderly the experience of retirement Is traumatic. First, a Job has 
controlled their lives by introducing structure and scheduling that allowed 
limited time for other activities. Secondly, many feel that an Individual 
who isn't working ts of no value; work is the only worthy activity, 
General education can provide a basts for individuals to appreciate and to 
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fLnd satisfying and vaLuablc uses of their dlscTc^ ionary tlTne* 

Specific areas for \*;hich discretionary time can be used with great 
profit to the Individual are creativG activities and aesthetic eKpari- 
ences. Although humans, like all creatureSj require certain skills and 
competencies for survival, they are unique in thelt ability to reason and 
to deal with abstract ideas* In many places in ta^ world today, survival 
needs are still foodj clothing^ and shelter* Monl Americans ^ however ^ are 
not primarily concerned with these basic condi tlons for survival, but 
rather seek to satisfy desires that are higher in the hlerarcliy of needs* 
hvid in an affluent society, many seek more froTn life than an accumulation 
of material luxuries* Individuals can reduce their dependence on material 
goods as they find greater meaning and personal satisfacclon in their 
creative endeavors and frotn their aesthetic experiences. General educa-- 
t ion can provide the opportunity to engage In these activities and Che 
guidance and assistance to derive greater satisfaction frDTn them, 

F In a 11 y J a f i f t h v a 1 u e o £ general e 4 u c a ti_Q^ i s j ha t It c an e n ab 1 e 
s tud en t s to unde r s t and be j t e r t h e 1 r p 1 aj g_5_in_ thj^ wor j.j an d to real i e e 
more ful ly their potanj^al by increasing _thelr familiar ity with the breadth 
and depth o.f_idgjggj the growth of society and in55j._tytions ^ and the develop " 
men t and app I Ic a t l_Qg_ t h e c^eqt 1 ji c pro cess in gj)^[TiiaTn 1 1 ie s t^l^r ougligu^ j hg 
world. It has not been uncomnion in recent years for educators to attack the 
role of the traditional disciplines in education, and especially tn general 
education. Certainly ^ there seem to have been abuses where the educational 
prpcess was dictated by tlie organi ^.at ion of the school and by learning by 
disciplines. Nevertheless, the schDlastic disciplines i as well as the more 
recent discipllTie areas in technical and occupational fie Ids j have played 
an invuluablfi part In Llw ircifliiumnnt and soph ist ication of modern nian'y 
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investigative and reasoning processes. The disciplines themselves should 
not be condemned 5 rather the manner In which they have often been used. 
Mankind has progressed by expandliig ideas and individuals inuat hm aware of 
this progress If they wish to reallie their own intellectual potential. 
Likewise, students need a historical ptirspective to be able to evaluate 
the signl f icarice of events and to make Judgments concerning current events 
as they develop. In an age which is so widely influenced by science and 
technology, an individual must also understand the scientific process if 
science! is to remain a means for progress and not the niaster of one's life. 

k specific area of the student's understanding is man's relation \<fith 
the natural environment and natural resources. American citizens arq f oi - 
tunate in having more material goods than the citizens of any other previous 
or current society. But 5 ever the yearSj with the growing material wealth 
of this country, the point has been reached where the inbalance between the 
country^ s development and that of othfiir areas of the world has resulted in 
AineT leans undervalutng natural Tesources and becoming unacceptably high 
consumers of thest* resources. Furthermore, because the developnients of the 
last twenty years In communications have been particularly swift and dramatic, 
morr people throughDut the world are aware of the differences bet^^een the 
lifestyles of Americans and their own. They are now reaching for their ''fair 
share'* of the finite resources of the wrld. At the same time, the world 
is eKpertenclng a population explosion generated by mankind's increasing 
capacity to control the environment and various natural enemies. The 
economic difficulties being experienced In the United States and other 
Ui>iu^vLjL^i™^J\^^^i.3 at^ W ai^^au G^gxee che reSuLu oi cne "Degmnlng of 



a correct ion "in the value assigned to natural resources. General educa- 
tion can provide an understanding of the natural environment and Its 
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resources and c4n motivate each individual to develop values that are la 

harmony with the suppLy and the equitable distribution of chese resources. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION DEFINED 



The Cerm "general education Tepresents a broad aducattonal concept 
that has undergone conslderabla avoLution in Anierican educatiori. Because 
the term represents a broad concept, Its spsclfic meaning for an educational 
institutlDn Is to be found in the statement of the go^^s of general educa- 
tion and in the actual implenientation of the general education progranu 
Most definitions of general education have fallen into two categories • 
(1) those that include all education which is not directed towards the 
specialized sklllSj knowledge ^ and attitudes associated with vocational or 
career praparatton; (2) those that specify a common content ^ currlculunij 
focuSs set of skillsj type of attttudeSj or outcomes that are applicable to 
all students, Definicioris In the former category are so unspectflc that 
they do not give a sense of the direction the general education program 
should takes nor do they emphasize particular components or Duteomes of the 
program- The definitions in the latter category can quite possibly omit 
important aspects of general educacion In their enumerations, Gonsequeiit ly^ 
general education is here defined in tenns of its basic nature and function. 
General education as a function is diitingulshed from the general education 
prograni which specifier the educational areas applicable to all the collegers 
students* 

General educatlonj^ a^t Mlami_^Pade Community College ^ is that aspect 
of the college's Instructional function which has as Its fundamental nature 
and purpose the Integration of every student^s knowledge, skills^ attit udeSj 
and experiences as a part of a lifelong process of inquiry and declslori 
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making. The general aducation program at Mlamt-Dade Cornmuntty College Is 
that colleccion of learning eKperlences designed to assist all students (1) 
to have a realLStlc, yet positive understanding of themselves, (2) to find 
mGaning and fulfillment in their lives, (3) do acquirG the skills necessary 
to function effactivelyj (4) to relate successfully with others, (5) to 
understand and appreciate world cultures and societtes, and (6) to under- 
stand and function effectively in th^ir sacial and natural environments. 

The general education program is general in that Its outcanies are 
applieable^ to fvery individual^ ragardless of the stH^dftnt's particular 
career and personal objectives. This does not inip ly that the curriculum 
and learning ©^Kpfrricnces Bhou Id be idcncical for all. As indiv^idualy 
dlfter In social and educational backgrounds, previous eKperienceSj and 
personal goals, general education vill differ for individuals. The goals 
of the general education prograiTij hov^everj do specify fundafnental uommonali- 
cies. These goals should be understood in the context of desirable outcomes, 
and not in the context of specific courses or activities a Ion© 
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GOALS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 



The goals of the general education program are extenstons and further 
specifications of the institutional goals of Miami-Dade Communtty College* 
Furthermore, it is clear that these goals cannot be attained fully in the 
brief years of the students' college work, but that these goals represent 
th© continuation and intensification of a lifelong process of learning. 
These general education goals are grouped according to the six areas of 
learning idantlfied for the general education program In tha section, 
"General Education Defined J' The six areas are* 

1, Having a realistic, yet positive understanding of self. 

2* Finding meaning and fulfillment In life* 

3, Acquiring the skills necessary to function effectively. 

4, Relating successfully with others. 

5, Understanding and appreciating world cultures and societies, 

6, Understanding and functioning effectively in the social and n^^ral 
envLronnients . 

The students' attainment of these goals can be measured by their completion 
fof objectives developed for the specific competencies desired. 

1* t Sylng a realistic^ yet positive understanding of self: 

-^^^^^^^^^^ students will develop self^acceptance and self-sufficiency 
^^^%i^^d on their knowledge of themselves. 

-i>* ^^^^^^^^^i^TCriTv^ ' £ i L ^v^^ tTifclr Tinu G uancn.ng o £ tne DiisLOgLtat - 

and psychological natures of man* 

C, The students v^ill develop and maintain their physicalj mental 
and emotional health. 

15 
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D, The students will understand better the impact of prejudices 
associated with age, sex, reLigion, and ethnic and national 
backirounds on their attitudes and behavior. 

E. The students wlLl understand more clearly important aspects of 
the birth- life-death cycle. 



2 . Firtdlng meaning and fulfillment In lif e ;. 

A, , The students will clarify their personal vralues in life and their 

life goals^ and will integrate these with their decision-making, 

B. The students will make career choices that are compatible with 
their abilities, interestSs and opportunities* 

C, The students will clarify their educational objectives in view 
of their career choices and non-^career pursuits. 

D. The Students will make choices of educational programs and courses 
to support their next level of education^ whether within an 
educational institution, on the job, or in another setting, 

E* The students will devolop an appreciation for aesthetic and 
creative activities auJ find value in participating in such 
activities . 

F* The students will assume responsibility for their continued 
learning throughout life. 



3. Acquiring the skills necessary to function effectively: 

The students will be able to read, write, listen and speak In 
an organized and critical manner* 

B. The students will be able to carry out computations basic to 
producers and consumers in their society. 

C. The students will be able to establish effective communication 
with individuals in the various areas of their lives* 

D. The students will develop intellectual and critical methods of 
thinking and making decisions, 

E. The students will refine their Mllti^^ idtrutlly and solve 
^^«^f^^^^ i.. uvii uiganiEed and logical manner, 

F. The students will be able to interrelate knowledge from various 
disciplines in pursuing the goals of their dally lives. 
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Relating _s^Gce8sfu I ly with othersL 

A, The students wilL understand better the characteristics of 
affective interpersonal relationships and will develop their 
interpersonal i^kil Is , 

B, The students will analyze how groups function effectively within 
and apart from organisational structures and will develop their 
Own skills in working within and with groups, 

C, The students will develop more satisfying human relations^ 

D, The students will develop greater appreQiation of the cultures of 
other ethnic groups, 

E, The students will make greater efforts to maintain productive and 
satisfying family units. 



y n d e r s tan ding and ap p re cl at i n g wo r Id c u It u r e_s and societies: 

A, The students v;ill increase their understanding and appreciation of 
the history and accomplishments of mankind. 

B, The students will have greater understanding of various philosophies 
and life styles which individuals have adopted throughout history* 

C* The students will better understand the ideas and events which have 
shaped the American society, 

D. The students will understand more fully and appreciate the essential 
characteristics of their national and world citizenship* 



Understanding and functioning effectively in the social and natural 
environments : 

A, The students will better understand and appreciate the structure 
and components of their natural environment , 

B, The students will better underotand and appreciate the structure 
and components of the man*made environment, 

C, The students will increase their commitment to maintain a high 
quality In the natural and man-made environments, 

D* The students will attain a greater understanding of the organiza- 
tion and functioning of the American society^ especially its 
political and economic components. 
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E* The students will become more enlightened and effective voters. 

F, The students wtll become more effective consumers of the products 
of their environments. 



1 
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PRINCIPLES TO BE USED IN DEVELOPING THE 
GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS AND CURRICUIA 



General education is the beginning or continuation of what should be 
a lifelong process. The students' learning in the general education 
program should have an impact on the rest of their lives. 

The general education curriculum should have as one of its principal 
goals the integration of the students* knowledge, skills, and learning 
experiences . 

There are many processes for organlEing learning programs. There are 
alternative ways of achieving the general education goals. No one way 
will be most effective for all students. 

Individuals have unique, different learning styles. Instructors have 
different teaching styles. As far as possiblej students should be 
able to make choices of instructional processes and learning eKperiences 
according to their learning styles. 

General education^ much more than specialized education^ assumes that 
students have, related prior learning and background experiences. The 
degree of this learning and the range of background eKperiences will 
vary greatly among students, Consequently, in the general education 
curriculum instruction should be indtvtduall2ed as far possible, to 
meet the students' individual needs. 
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6, General education involves riot only the htghest cogrittl^e processes ^ 
but also is especially coneerned ^Ith tVe affective devalopnient of 
students and with providing them y^lth a t^Lda raage of experiential 
learning activltiei. It is concerned with the deve lopmeTit of the 
total individual. 

7, Within practicaL limitatioiis, general education goals apply to all 
students and are not restricted to transfer program students. The 
goals are intended for students in both arts and sciences and 
occupational programs ^ for young adults and senior adults, and for 
full-time and part- time studetits. 

8, The resources and learning oppDrtunlt ies suitable for meeting the 
general education goals are to be found not only^ within the college 
institutions but also in many areas of the comniiinity. It is appro- 
priate to make as much use of these community resources as possible, 

9, Adult students should make substantial tducational decisions about 
their programs and courses. This is not to support the conclusion 
Chat they should make all educationally related decisions for them- 
se Ives . 

10, Adults who are returning to formal educatton after a period of 

employment should have the fUKibillty to make educational choices 
based on their work experiences and non- ins tltut ionaL learning- 
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STUDENT DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 

The planning of gcsneral education progranis to ineet the needs of ilie 
m^^jorlcy of students should take into cons iderat ion general character- 
istics of the student popularion. By studying data from the past five 
years those who are planning programs may make some forecasts of future 
trends and anticipate needs of students in the next decades. It would be 
unsound, however^ to make absolute predictions since the presence or 
absence of a single important factor can reverse a trend in a brief period 
of time. The annual growth rate of the student population, shown in 
Table 1, illustrates this reversal in the 1972=^73 year. For planning 
campus programs it would also be Important to examine the data for the 
particular campus , since there are likely to be significant differences 
among the campuses for some of the data. 



TABLE 1 

College-wide Enrollment^ 1971-75 



Year 

(Fall Term) 


Total Enrollment of 
Credit Students 


% Change from 
Previous Year 


1971-72 


30,853 


+ 10.4 


1972-73 


28,025 


- 9,2 


1973-74 


30,097 


+ 7.4 


1974-75 


31,663 


+ 5.2 


1975-76 


37,669 


+ 19.0 
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Although the r€}l.aLlvoly steady increase In enroILmont at: Miaml-'Dade 
CommuniCy Collegci, even after the period of its initial growth, has 
ini p 1 1 c a t i on s for t h o general o. d neat ion p r o gr am b e c au s e o f ch e nee d t o 
deal with tiie great number of students on each campus, even more sig- 
nificant is the ratio of fulUtime to part-titne studenLs. While the 
ratio has become constant in the last chiee years, as shov/n in Table 2, 
it is still significant that almost half the students are part-time 
students. It is likely that a high, percentage of these part-tiTne students 
have regular Jobs. This data would suggest two conclusions: (1) tiiat 
general education programs that attempt to integrate the student's 
college work and experiences must recognize the limitations imposed by 
these students' enrolling in very few credits per term^ and (2) that 
many students who are working, including some who are enrolled as full- 
time students, have exparienceB that are very relevant to their general 
education. With reference to these dataj general education programs 
should be planned accordingly* 



TABLE 2 

College-wide Ful l=time/par t-time Enrollment, 1971=1975 



Year 


Fu 1 1 - 1 ime 


% Of 


Part-time 


% Of 


(Fall Term) 


Credit 


Total 


Credit 


Total 




Students 




Students 




1971-72 


18, 126 


59 


12,727 


41 


1972-73 


15,754 


56 


12,271 


44 


1973-74 


15,760 


52 


14,337 


48 


1974-75 


16,332 


52 


15,331 


48 


1975-76 


19,521 


52 


18,148 


48 
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Anot:!h r s i.gni fl can t: char ac t o r Lk L i c of tlic gnncral stuclcnt: populaLion 
Is Llif iiu.an a)»L: o( Lhe crudiL sfrncUints, DaCa ts not available (ov prcvioiiH 
vcars, bwt in l-;7S-7^i tiio avcra);t: ac',t? of Mtam l^Dacic students was 2b. In 
rablo 3, i.L apparoni LhaL a large porcent/ago or students arc ovi. r twcMitv- 
ono atul nvt^r one-- third oi: the stud tail: body is over twenty- five. Again, the 
uent ra I e'ducati.on prD^.;rams shaiild he pLainitid ac cc^rd i n^l v , 

TABU: J 

L 1 ege^-wlde Distr ibut inn j Winter Term^ 1976 

Ag^ Nuinber of Students 7 of Total 

20 and Be low 13 J. 80 34 

- :^ 11, 66Q 30 

2 6 ^ 40 10,47 5 27 

U I and Over 3,321 9 

>ten] Ah. : 26 

Fart of the planning for general education will include recngnttton of 
t ii e d i f f e r en t goa Is of the various d e gr ee pr ogr anus , Tr an s f e r s t ude n 1 s In 
Associate^ in Arts degree programs have different obJectiveB and needs froni 
students tn associate of science progranis. It Is interesting that tlie p^r-^ 
ccntagc of students in A, A. programs has decreased greatly in the last 
five years, as found in Table 4, But even more remarkable is that tliose 
students in the Special category have increased from 257, to 417. The 
Special category includes a high percentage of students wlio are und^'idad 
aboiic their prngrams. The need for an efFectlve advisement process and 
for a general education program that would assist tliese students in making 
career ciioices seems obvious. 



TABLE 4 



Co I 1 fBge-wtde Associate in ArtSj Associate in Science, 
Associate In General Studies^ and 
Special StudcnL Enro L i moiU: s , 1971- 197^ 



Year A, A. 


% Of 


A. S, % Of A, G. 


% Of 


Speclar Z Of 


( Fa 1 1 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Term ) 










1971-72 1,5 , 733 


51 


7,329 24 




7,771 25 


1^)72-73 13,072 


/i7 


6,447 23 253 


1 


8,253 29 


1 97 3-74 12,252 


41 


7,300 24 406 


1 


10,139 34 


1974-7S 12,81,3 


41 


7,166 23 418 


1 


11,266 35 


1975-7fS 13,754 


37 


7,763 21 468 


1 


15,684 41 


S p e u i a 1 c d e b 


includes llndecidedj Certified Teach 


erSj Non-degree 


Studen ts , and 


Planned Certificate, 






The AsBQciate 


in General 


Studies Program was not offered 


until 1972=73, 


Ano t.^UuV facLor to be considered in planning the 


general 


eduea t ion 


programs is the ratio of various racial and ethnic groups^ 


Although this 


ratio varies amon 


g campuses, 


tile college wide distribution. 


shown in 


Table 5, reflects 


the averal 1 percentages . The data 


for the 


years 197 U75 


distinguished the 


categor ies 


Whitej Black and Spanish 


Americans from other 


etlinic groups and 


from non-^U 


. S. citizens. The 1975- 


76 data 


discinguishes 


simply White, Blai 


ck, and Hispanic p Consequently ^ the 


years 


are not 


^'ntirfely comparable ^ and it 


is likely that the Hispanic percentages were 


lilgher in the years 1971*72 


through 1974-75. 
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TABIJE 5 

Col Lege-wide Enrollments by Ethnic Category, 1971-^75 



Y e 3l r 
(Fall 
I til 111 ) 


WliL t e 


% Of 
Tot:al 


Black 


% Of 
Total 


His pari Ic'''^ 


% Of 
Total 


Otiier 


7.- Of 
Total 


197 1-72 


20,289 


66 


3,546 


12 


2,618 


9 


^,400 


1 J 


1972-73 


17s665 


63 


3,214 


12 


2,806 


10 


4,340 


15 


1973-74 


17,829 


59 


3,455 


12 


3,894 


12 


4,919 


17 


1974-75 


17,821 


56 


3,445 


11 


4,796 


15 


5,601 


18 


1975-76 


19,686 


^2 


5,669 


15 


9,283 


25 


3,031 


8 



-The yGars 1971-72 through 1974-75 includa Spanish Americans, Mexican 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Cuban Refugees, They do not include 
any students in the classification of Immigrant Alien, although 
undoubtedly some of these were Hispanic* 

In the y^ar 1975-76, Hispanic is the only category. 



A final aspect of the student population that has relevance 
for the general education program is the distribution or residencies* 
It is clear in Table 6 chat the great majority of students, 917o, continues 
to reside in Dade County, The percentages of Florida, out of state, r.nd 
foreign students have remainod constani: overall. Thus, planning can be 
done for the general education program with the understanding that Dade 
Counfty is the local community for the majority of students. 
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TABLE 6 







ft — T»T i H r3 

^ t: - - VV 


U i'y S T »■ I i"S IT r' \ r 

r\ L b 4 u i_ 1 1 u y 


Distribution, 


1971-1975 




(Fall 

Terrn ) 


Dade; 
Coun Cy 


% Of 
Total 


F 1 0 r i. d a 


X Of 
To t a 1 


Out of 
State 


X Of 
To t a 1 


Fo re ign 


t Of 
Total 


1971-72 


25, 14S^ 


87 


— 


5 


L ,514 




946 


3 


L972-73 


23,675 


86 


1,574 


6 


1,200 


4 


1,029 


4 


1973-74 


25,930 


87 


1 ,482 


5 


1 ,060 


4 


1 ,232 


4 


1974-75 


28,099 


89 


1,335 


J, 


906 


3 


1 , 248 


4 


I975'7b 


34,031 


9L 


1, 591 


4 


881 


2 


I, 166 


3 


Tn 


sumtnary , 


the curricula for 


the g 


enei c^duca t ion 


program s 


liou Id 


be developed with 


consideration of 


these 


d ciTiP gr a ph i c da t a 


Thi2 propor- 


■J Lun ofc 


par t- 1 ime 


students J the age distributrions 


3 the pr 


opor tlon 


in 


var ious 


degree programs^ 


and the e 


thnic 


and residency distribution 


s have 



implications for tlie nature of the curricula and the Ijarning activities 



p Lanned * 
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THE "BASIC SKILLS" }i;OBLEM 

A highly publicized fact of higher e due a clan is thai: an increasing 
number of studencs enter ccliege with ?evere deficiencias in the basic com* 
munLcation and computational skills, A majority of the American public now 
Holleve, as revealed in a Gallup survey in 1975, that proflciGncy in basic 
skills is the single most important achievemenc for high school graduates, 
even for those not planning to attend college. A majority also thinks that 
competencv in reading, writing, and mathemacics is more important than having 
a salable ikill (''Seventli Annual Gallup poll of pubUc Attitudes Toward Edu- 
cation/' P hi Delta Kappan (Dec, 1975), 227-241), While attention has been 
f:Lven to reading, writing, and arithmetic skills, there are other basic 
skills, llkL speaking. Listening, studying, organlElng, and finding infor- 
mation, chat should also be considered. In the past, individuals lacking 
these skills were often excluded from posc^secandary education by means of 
entrance criteria and Lesting programs. But with the advent of open admis- 
sions Institutions, thesG students are entering colleges with their severe 
handicaps. This is especially true of community collages which generally 
draw a wide range of students from the local area. 

It is evident that Miami^Pade Community College enrolls some students 
who do have these basic skills deficiencies * Because raading and writing 
are almost universal r equirGnf^nt s in courses, students with axtramely poor 
reading and writing abilities have caused the greatest concern among faculty. 
This is particularly true since all students in transfer programs have been 
required to complete English courses^ and faculty assume that students can 
read adequately and will write acceptably in their other courses, 
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Finding solutions to this problem is not easy. Some emphasize the 
caiises of the studenii. ' deficiencies, buc without providing reasonable 
Holutiona. Others suggest solutions that have merit but are impractical 
for Mlaml-Dade. Some faculty do not wish to accept the fact that the 
college has and will continue to have for an indefinite period students 
who are deficient in these basic skills. They view the problem only in 
terms c- ^. intc 1 lec tua 1 qua 1 i tic at ion? , taking the position that: many studenLy 
in college now should not be. Tliose students arc judged to be intellec- 
cually unqualified* Apart from th^ philosophical issue in thii' position, 
past experience lias not shown thac anyone has great success in determining 
criteria for measuring intellectual qualifications. In any case, the 
college is committed to provide equality of opportunity for anyone who 
desires to take advantage of pos t -secondary and lifelong learning, 

It all students desiring admission are to be given the opportunity 
to attend Miami^Dade, it might be tempting to decide that they must demon- 
strate competoncy in the basic skills before being admitted to the general 
education program. In practice, however , it is likely that aucli a poiicy 
would become a policy of exclusion, especially for students who previously 
have not been successful in school* Those are precisely the students whom 
the community college has a special opportunity and resources to serve* 
To identify those students with basic deficiencies in order to place them 
in "pro-college'* courses would be an adoption of a remedial tracking 
system that rarely has been effective, 

A modification of this approach would be to allow those students to 
take some of the regular general education courses, but at the same time 
to require them to get special assistance in the areas of their weaknesses. 
This has the advantage of allowing the students to progress in their 
college work while correcting their deficiencies. The disadvantage is 



that such studenCs coulc be expected to have great difficulty in Che 
regular courses if they are lacking In such basic skills, Furthermorej 
the required basic skills courses are placed in a posture distinct froni 
the other general education courses. This cOuld have negative effects 
for both Instructor and student. To Instructoi^s it niight appear that 
the basic skills problem is sorTieone else's problem and responsibiUty . 
The instructor could remain detached from a problem which is integral to 
the entire educational process. On the other hands the student could 
feel "labeled" and mtght resent the remedial attempts* And because the 
remedial work is required, the motivation for doing the work could be 
undermined--"do what is necessary co get through the remedial program" 
as opposed to "do what is necessary to acquire tlie essential skills." 

Miami-Dade Community College has adopted a further modification 
which is to allow students to have the option to take courses or programs 
to improve basic skills^ but with the stipulation that the student must 
demonstrate competency in the skills in order to graduate, A diagnostic 
testing program will provide students with a fairly accurate description 
of their weaknesses. Through the advisement process the students will be 
informed of all the means available to get assistance to improve weaknesses, 
and they have the options of enrolling in formal remedial courses , doing 
individual lab work, or getting other kinds of assistance. Progress checks 
on these students will be made periodically, and instruments for self- 
testing are available* If a student, however, has not made satisfactory 
progress afti^r an academic year, the student will have to put more con- 
centrated time and effort into the process bejore being permitted to 
continue a specialized program. Fur thermore ^ it is the rasponsibi llty of 
all instructors to require acceptable performance in these basic skills, to 
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point out deficiencies Co students, and do direct them to supplementary 
aBsistance. The instructors are obLigated not to accept work that is 
deficient in basic skills. The one very practical problem is to decerniine 
the various means to certify that the student has attained competency in 
the required skirls^ Nevertheless, this third approach has the distinct 
advantage of certifying publicly the acquisition of basic competencies 
upon the at^yardlng of the diploma, without impeding the student *s entrance 
into or progression through the general educatioii courses he is capable 
of mastering. 

A report of the American College Testing Program indiL ':ed that many 
of Che students who are now able to enter colleges because of the open 
admissions policy have not continued beyond the freshman year^ The report 
concludes; ''The implication is that the emphasis on increased accessibility 
to college i which may have been successful as evidenced by lower average 
test scores of entrants, was not matched by the provision of programs and 
environments compatible with the needs of 'new' students" ("Newsnotes , 
Phi Delta Kappan j 61-62) • It seems valid to assume that the problem of 
student deficiency In basic skills upon entrance into college will not be 
alleviated in the near future. It is also likely that the public will 
more and more demand that the educational credential certify competencies 
in Che basic skills areas, instructors have emphasised that it is very 
difficult, if not Impoisible, to maintain quality Instruction when a number 
of students lack proficiency in the basic skills. Finally , it is apparent 
that cormnunication and computational skills are increasingly Important in 
order for an individual to survive and function effectively In today's 
complex society. For these reasons and to do justice to the individual 
student and to the society tAich the college serves p Miami -Dade requires 
that each student demonstrate proficiency in the basic communication and 
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computational skilLs as ti condition for completion of the general educa* 
tion program and for the awarding of a diploma* Evaluation of those 
skills is based on specific competencies that have been Identified, and 
nof: on standardized scores or grade lovela alone. The suidenl who lacks 
theBG basic competencies may proceed v;ith the general education courses, 
but should recognize the great importance of devoting sufficient time and 
effort to improve these very basic skills. 

In taking this position on basic skills development, the college 
does not intend to suggest or imply that the acquisition of basic skills 
can or should be equated with post secondary education. The basic skills 
are means to an end, the educated functional person ^ and are not the only 
or even the most significant elemeius of the collegers educational prograni. 
The college, however, reccgnizes chat the assumption chat a college degree 
implicitly certifies proficiency in communication and computational skills 
is in some cases unfounded. Consequently, Hiami-Dade has formalized this 
certification. The awarding of a degree by Miami-Daide certifies a two- 
fold achievement--compecency in achieving general education goals, including 
competency In basic communication and computational skillsj and competency 
in the specific program completed. 
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THE ^'SURVIVAL/ENRICHMENT" ISSIIK 

In discussions o\' i\iv naLurti of gtjneiral cclucaLion and tlic? broad 
contLniL of thu ciirr tcu ium ^ tlicre ir? otLun d i sagretjmt'tiL' abuul Lhu Locus 
or Q mph a s L s l o b c g 1 v v n * S o riiu v i. g w g e n e r a i ucl 1 1 c a Lion s LI s o t r i n g L o r 
the acquis! Lion of " Bur viva I" or "coping*' skills wliicU aro iKJcessary tor 
an Inciividual to bo al)Le lo run oL ion and lo C i nd DR'anin^^ in iiff, as 
society becomos more complex and demands on Liie individual, hocomo moro 
In Cense, Others rc |ecL tliis emphasis in favor of a currLculuni tliat 
"enricdies" the students' lives by providing contact with a broad range 
oC discipline aruas , including both the arts and sciences, so that latcu' 
in their education and life tliey may di^aw upon this background as tliey 
pursue fLirther learning and become involved in new experiences* 

The ''survivaL" approach would present activi'iife designed to enable 
students to develop the skills necessary to satisfy their basic needs 
and wants in a cornpleK society* Many might question the appropriateness 
of discussing the fulfillment of the need for food and di^ink in modern 
American society where these seem so plentiful, but doctors and medical 
researchers are finding increasing evidence of Americans suffering the 
effects of poor nutritional habits and food quality* In fact, the searcli 
for food and drink that is healthful may not only be appropriate but 
absolutely necessary. Other survival skills which are more obviously 
essential for survival and fultillment arc communiuation skills, com- 
putational skills interpersonal skills, group interaction skills^ problem-* 
solving skills, and general study and learning skills. By their very nature 
the acquisition of these skills demands active par t icipat ion by the students 
in real or simulated situations. The image presented by this approach is 
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thai; of individuals laarning skills in order Co work Lhair way througli a 
cotTiploK f^oclfll maze, where ambiguitLes and Irustraticn are rnet at every 
cur ri 5 in an a 1 1: emp t t: o reach a s t a t c that is f r e e o f c on f 1 i c t an d I: en s 1 on . 

The "enrichment" approach is detached from most of the daily practi-' 
c a I nee d s wh i ch every individual faces and 1 e ar n s t o deal wit h in t he h om e , 
at work J and In daily association with one's peers ^ and atteiripts to provide 
opportunities for the student to become more familiar with the reservoirs 
of knowledge in the disciplines. General education is considered to bo an 
□pportiniity for students to broaden their horizon by having contact with 
the masterpieces of the arts, with the methods and successes of the natural 
and social sciences, and with the historical traditions that have shaped 
the development of c ivi 1 i.zat ion and the progress of society* This image 
Is one of individuals for a ' ief period of their lives removed from the 
daily activities and anxieties associated with "earning a Living" In order 
to understand and reflect on those permanent and universal concepts and 
theories which have shaped civilizations and will shape them in the cen- 
turies to come, 

Mlami^Dade's general education program does not reject either of the 
two positions. Certainly ^ all students must acquire the skills and 
knowledge necessary to function effectively in their environment. But it 
is also important that their education not be limited to only the here and 
now. An educated person is a man or woman of vis ion ^ one who can move 
beyond the immediate confines of the environment to satisfy personal goals 
and to address global problems and concerns. In che community college i 
where the majority of students come from urban environments where survival 
Is for many a reality, the general education program should include both 
posltionSj insuring that necessary skills are acqutred and stimulating 
interest in the broad development of knowledge and in global aspects of 
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clvlUniadlon, Neither extreme wofild be approprlaCes but the general 
educacLon pi^oiram can emphasize survival skills or enrichmerit experlGnces 
according to a student's needs. 

The college cannot be all things to all students ^ and recognizes and 
encourages studGnt learning in other areas of their environment. Survival 
skills can be developed in tlie homej at work, and in discretionary activ-* 
ities * The general education program considers the rational bases for 
these survival skills and provides opportunities for using them while 
addressing other learning goals. On the otLw^r handj the general education 
program is not characterized by only theoretical^ abstractj and historical 
material. These considerations are qtiite valid and necessary for a broad 
educational foundation, but as related to the general education goals they 
sh.nuld have practical applications and students should test the implica- 
tions of these theories and historical trends in their oym environments 
under actual conditions. General education, therefore, provides a means 
for Integrating theoretical knowledge and content which has '^enrichment" 
value with ''survival" or "coping" skills that will Improve the students' 
ability to function both in their formal educattonal pursuits and in the 
other aspects of their personal lives. 
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THE "CAREER" ISSUE 

Ameriean eduCEtlon is often considered ^ both In theory and in 
practice, as a preparation for a career or vocation* Id has been gener- 
ally assumed that education is for the young, or at least for those who 
have not yet entered a permanent career field, Dewey challenged this 
assumption years ago, but it is only in recent years, especially with the 
spread of the community college, that more and more adults have enrolled 
in regular college programs. Not only have more adults returned to 
college for leisure time and special interest courses 5 they have enrolled 
with Increased frequency for career retraining and in courses in the 
liberal arts in which these adults had not previously had the opportunity 
or inclination to enroll. 

At the same time as this interest In adult education and lifelong 
learning has grown, economic factors have fostered great concern for 
technical and vocational programs. Some educators, legislators, and gov- 
ernment officials have taken the position that the primary function of 
the college is to guarantee that every graduate has a marketable skill. 
The U. S* Commissioner of Education, Terrel H. Bell, stated: "Preparing 
the nation's citizens for self-fulfilling work Is the most vital function 
of education" ("Courses that Lead to Jobs Are Taking Over on Campus," 
U. S. News & World Report (Dec* 15, 1975), 50-52). This position Is 
viewed both as a way of combatting rising unemployment and as a means of 
enabling unskilled people, especially minorities, to become self- 
supporting. But, periodic increases in unemployment can be expected in 
the American economic systetn, it is not the lack of skilled employees 
that ii the cause of these increases, but rather the unavailability of 
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enough jobs, is estimated that 80% of all college graduates now take 

jobs previously held by individuals with lower educational attainment. 
Certainly, it will always be the function of the college to prepare 
students for their lives In the occupational world, as younger students 
do come to college looking for preparation for their eventual careers. 
But, it also seems certain that employees will secure more and more 
leleure tltne and will face earlier retirement ages when they will have a 
significant number of years without scheduled occupational activities. 

Those supporting occupational and technical education correctly 
point to the practical value of these programs. The implication often is 
that the liberal arts courses in history, philosophy, sociology and the 
humanities are not practical. Yet, unemployment has not been the only 
major breakdown in Mierican society. Environmental problems are consider-^ 
able. Social illsj crime, poor health, and drug abuse continue to 
increase. Without doubt, the breakdown in government, as evidenced by 
widespread national and local governmental corruption, is an indication 
that the fundamental considerations of the liberal arts disciplines*-the 
nature of manj the nature of Che good society, the proper goals of civili- 
zation, the relationship between government and the individual, the nature 
of human liberty--are not simply theoretical, but have extremely practical 
applications . 

From this perspective it would be a mistake to equate college educa* 
tlon with career preparation. There is other evidence that the simple 
acquisition of career skills is often not sufficient, or in many cases 
not even the most important condition, fur success In careers* A number 
of large corporations invest considerable money and resources to insure 
that their personnel have an appreciation for the more traditional com- 
ponents of liberal education, the humanities, fine arts, literature, and 
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social sciences. It Is also logical and there is some evidence to support 
Che contention that the productivity of employees can be corrolated with 
their ability to find personal happiness outside of work and to manage 
their personal lives* It can be argued that to provide students with 
carter preparation, without a grounding in concepts, theories, and experi- 
ences that will assist them to find satisfaction in all aspects of their 
lives, can lead later to considerable frustration and disillusionment when 
desired job opportunities are not obtainable. 

Thus, education is viewed in Its broadest sense. While the college 
will do whatever Is necessary to provide students with specialized skills 
required for particular careers, it will also meet its commitment to enable 
students to learn whatever Is necessary to be effective human beings. It 
is quite possible that students may have very immediate needs for specific 
vocational skills, whether they are Just entering the employment world, 
returning for upgrading of skills, or preparing for entry into a new occu- 
pational field* The college will provide the opportunity to acquire these 
skills and the technical knowledge as quickly as is reasonably possible. 
Nevertheless, it stresses the importance of a --general education" and 
encourages those students who cannot or will not take their present oppor* 
tunlty to pursue this general area of learning, to do so when the occasion 
arises later in their lives. But for those students pursuing an Associate 
in Arts, Associate in Science, or Associate in General Studies program, 
the college will Integrate closely general education, career development^ 
and work experience in its total educational program. The college will 
certify completion of what it defines as a dGgrec program only when the 
goals of general education have been met. 
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THE '*QUALITY'* ISSUE 

A major concern of contemporary American education is the quality of 
education provided. What constituCas "quality" education ISj of course, 
debatable, but generally the present concern suggeits a need to return to 
the values and practices of the education of the past as the model for^ 
"quality." Thus ^ there is the implicit suggestion that in earlier genera- 
tions quality education was found In American education and that this 
quality has subsequently eroded. 

This erosion is usually described as a loss or watertng down of 
academic standards. Components of these standards would include admission 
requirements J required courses ^ level of course mater lals, individual 
course requirements, grading practices, homework assignments and examina- 
tions. As educational philosophies of teachers and administrators have 
changed and educational research has led to innovative practices, the 
traditional requirements have changed and educational goals have been 
reformulated. Typically, there has been less emphasis on the mamorlzation 
of facts and on the mechanics of academic disciplines and more concern for 
the understanding of processes and the theoretical bases of different 
subject matters. 

While some educators have been fostering these changes, others who 
went through the old educational systems have become Increasingly skepti- 
cal. To many there appears to be evidence that students are generally 
less grounded in the basic communication and computation skills; students 
seem to be poorer readers and to bo unfble to perform simple calculations. 
On the college level, Instructors are concerned that the students cannot 
read and grasp the content of college texts and cannot write organized. 



clear essays. Parents object to courses that seem devoid of "college" 
level content or that have goals other than the absorption of a specific 
academic content. Although these observations of parents and instructors 
may be well-founded, as evidenced by the decline in College Boards scores, 
there is seldom enough atterition given to other factors outside the schools 
that may be causes of these changes. The role of parents In the overall 
educational process seems to have diminished. Although some atteinpts have 
been madej no one can measure the overall effect of television and com- 
putational machines (adding machines , cash registers^ calculators) on the 
development of a child's reading and math skills. 

Another problem is that many of the newer goals of education are very 
difficult to measure because they are affective or deal with complex 
behaviors for which objective measures have not been developed. For ex- 
ample , It is not easy to measure how effective a student is as a problem 
solver, or how satisfactory are a student's values concerning the environ"- 
ment, or how well a student has integrated his life so as to find self- 
fulfillment. It is even more difficult to relate evaluations in these 
areas to traditional grades. 

At the community college it is Important that a student be able to 
read, write and compute competently. The mastery of communication and 
computational skills is essential in any "quality" education. If a 
college has stated goals that focus on the development of the total person 
in behavior is t ic terms , the impact and' importance of basic skills should 
not be overlooked i and their effect on total educational development 
should not be underestimated. Yet, quality general education is not 
simply developing basic skills. Nor is It the taking of certain kinds of 
courses, or the acquisition of facts and bits of knowledge. General 
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education should be inteliectually chailenglng so as to develop the 
student's ability do reason and to solve problems. General education is 
not static. The individual Is not simply storing information with the 
vague expectation that it will be used at some future time* The evidence 
is that the transfer of learning to applicable situations is not guaran- 
teed if the learning is entirely theoretical* It would be a distortion 
to define "quality" education only in terms of theoretical knowledge, 
especially in the area of general education* While a strong theoretical 
basis for making judgments and evaluations is essential In any area, it 
is also equally necessary that the students participate in as many eKperl^ 
ential learning situations as possible in order to test and refine their 
theoretical knowledge. 

Therefore j "quality" general education should recognize the Importance 
of basic learning and performing skills and insist that students have or 
acquire them; it should provide the conceptual framework and theoretical 
bases for further specialisation and for lifelong learning; and finally ^ 
it should engage the students in experiential learning activities that 
require the appllcatiDn of theoretical knowledge to practical sltuationSj 
so that their learning will be dynamic and will enhance their total develop 
ment as individuals. Upon observing the recent concern about the preserva- 
tion of academic standards j Patricia Cross provided a needed caution: 
•'Standards we surely needj but the problem lies not ^ ' much In the preser- 
vation of the old as in the creation of standards more in tune with our 
emerging identity" (K. Patricia Cross, "The Elusive Goal of Educational 
Equalltys" prepared for the Annual Meeting of the American Council on 
Education, San Diego, Cal*, 1974, p. 3)* 
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